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simple member. Gore was quite admirable, and Birkbeck most
useful.1

Nothing had been settled; and it was certain that with peace,
a new monarch, and a new archbishop, a further effort would
be made to cope with disorder. "It is obvious,' Halifax wrote in
February 1903 to Riley, 'that we are in for an ecclesiastical
storm/2

Of the three events the accession of Dr. Randall Davidson to
the Chair of St. Augustine was the most important in the his-
tory of the Church. Halifax had known Davidson as chaplain to
Archbishop Tait; he had come to a closer acquaintance with
him as Dean of Windsor; and they had continued to meet and
correspond regularly 'when Davidson was Bishop, first of Ro-
chester and then of Winchester. From the outset Halifax ap-
preciated the unique character of Davidson's position. To no
other man has it been given to be intimately associated with the
central life of the Church of England over so long a period.
From the day in 1877, when he became Tait's chaplain, until
his death in 1930, not a question of importance to the Church
arose in which he was not concerned. His span of service, in-
deed, extended from the Public Worship Regulation Act to
the Deposited Book. Tait, discovering at once his wisdom, his
judgment, his diplomatic gifts, and his capacity for handling
men, was content to leave to his discretion many matters which,
most archbishops would consider beyond the competence of
most chaplains. As Dean of Windsor Davidson became con-
fidential adviser on all ecclesiastical questions to the Queen, a
duty which he discharged with the greatest delicacy and success
until the end of her reign. Simultaneously, he was regularly
consulted by Archbishop Benson, and although, during
Temple's six years at Canterbury, Davidson's close association
with Lambeth was interrupted, his position as Bishop of Win-
chester, and the experience of men and affairs which he had ac-